IS?

" equally servo the purpose of a commercial capital; and it is
" useless and absurd to impose upon the public the expense of
" making coins, merely for the purpose of sending them out of
" the kingdom."

I have now endeavoured to show that international
bimetallism would be in accordance with the opinions and
principles of some of those who are looked up to by
economical writers with profound and deserved veneration;
that Sir Robert Peel admitted bimetallism to be in accord-
ance with the principle of the metallic standard; that
Lord Ashburton had good reason for thinking that it would
have the effect of facilitating the return to commercial
calm after ordinary stormy weather; and that the views
of Lord Liverpool as to the value of bank money would
be more nearly acted upon by creating an international
measure of value than by adhering to a separate national
standard.

The most singular part of the whole controversy is that
both this country and the United States seem to have
abolished the silver element in their standard accidentally.

It has already been shown that in 1819 the question of
silver hardly found a place in the resumption discussion
in England, and with regard to the United States, Mr.
Groesbeck, the delegate of that country at the conference
of 1878, stated that the demonetisation of silver in 1873 was
passed " through inadvertence/' and on being asked what
lie meant by it he said that it had occurred when the Govern-
ment was in a state of suspension, and when public attention
was not sufficiently directed to the subject, and further that
a number of members of Congress liad confessed to him
that they had not known what they were doing.

The Conference of Paris has now been adjourned till
the 30th of June^ in order that the delegates may receive
fresli instructions. The opinions of most of the govern-
ments were already so well known that, beyond bringing